


LETTERS... 


Literary Magazines? 


We have a literary magazine which 
we should like to have entered for 
criticism in your contests. Do you 
have such a classification? May I have 
information as to the necessary pro- 
cedures, fees and rules? M.M., N.Y. 


We have had a section for literary 
magazines ever since the Associa- 
tion was started in 1925. In “Mag- 
azine Fundamentals’, the Score- 
book used in rating the entries, 
there is a section for Literary and 
Literary-Art Magazines. The scor- 
ing is on the same 1000-point basis 
that is used for other types of en- 
tries. The fees and the rules are 
outlined in the annual circular is- 
sued for the Newspaper-Magazine 
Contest. This will be mailed to all 
schools about the middle of October. 
—Ed. 


Frequency Of Issue 


Is a high school newspaper which is 
published six times a year judged dif- 
ferently in CSPA Contest from a paper 
which is published eight times a year? 
We are considering a new contract and 
of reducing our number of issues per 
year.—P.H., N.Y. 

The CSPA has no specific ruling 

as to the number of issues of a 

newspaper a school should publish 

in the course of a year. We rate 
what you have done, assuming that 
each school publishes as many is- 
sues as circumstances permit. The 
Board of Judges gives considera- 
tion to the number of issues and 
the size of the school. Some small 
schools publish weekly papers and 
some large schools publish less fre- 
quently. Information given on the 

Entry Form or in a supplementary 

letter determines their decision. 

—Ed. 


Gold Medal 


Thank you for taking time during a 
busy week to check on our Outstand- 
ing Service Medal. We received it in 
time to present in assembly and for 
our editor to wear it. I have just com- 
pleted 13 years as an Adviser—some- 
times I want to give it up but the op- 
portunity to guide the creative en- 
deavors of the young people continues 
to fascinate me.—T.B., Mass. 


Quotes Absent 


We had every intention of entering 
our magazine in the next CSPA Con- 
test. However, one of our students in- 





corporated seven lines from a profes- 
sional magazine without using quotes. 
Will this hinder our eligibility as a 
magazine “written and compiled” by 
the students?—K.D., Conn. 

No. We have severa! cases of this 
kind of plagiarism each year. Just 
attach a note of explanation to the 
Entry Form for the information of 
the Judges. Be sure to indentify 
the item. Such matters are an over- 
sight rather than the fault of the 
school so no penalties accrue for 
the publication. We assume that 
corrective action is taken by the 
school.—Ed. 


Next Convention? 


We have two students who are in- 
terested in attending this year’s Con- 
vention. Would you please send us 
the dates and any additional informa- 
tion we may need?—M.K., N. C. 

The 37th Annual Convention will 
be held on March 9-10-11, 1961. The 
circular with all details will not be 
ready until right after the New 


Year. A copy will be sent to you 
then.—Ed. 
Worthwhile 


All summer, the students working 
on the yearbook have been looking 
forward with the greatest anticipation 
to the forthcoming Yearbook Con- 
ference. Although our book and news- 
paper have been members for years, 
we have had no information from you. 
In addition, would it be worthwhile 
for our nwespaper editor to attend? He 
won’t be there in May.—MS., N.Y. 

The usual mailing schedule has 
been followed with the announce- 
ments of the Yearbook Conference. 

They were mailed the day after 

Labor Day. The Newspaper-Mag- 

azine Contest circular should be 

mailed on or about the 17th of Octo- 
ber. The Convention circular will 
be mailed right after New Year’s 

Day, 1961. Meanwhile, mention will 

be made in this magazine of the 

forthcoming events and any 
changes in mailing dates will also 
be carried. The Yearbook Confer- 
ence will not be of much assistance 
to your newspaper editor for ob- 
viows reasons. Incidentally, the 
spring Convention is always in 
March. No meetings are held in 
May.—Ed. 
Use Of Insignia 

We would like to know what steps 
should be taken to use your insignia 
in our masthead. We use offset print- 
ing. What are the costs and stipula- 
tions?—J.P., N.Y. 

Members in good standing may 
use the insignia in their mastheads. 


The Cover 


What could be more appropriate for 
the opening of our school year than 
the divider page for “Activities” from 
the 1960 Totem, yearbook of the South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.? 
Here is the distribution of the South 
Side Times, one of the outstanding 
events each week in that school. James 
Rohrabaugh, Adviser to both publica- 
tions, with whose permission this is 
used, gets in a plug for the newspaper 
and the yearbook at one fell swoop. 








There is a metal electro for use in 
printed publications which can be 
obtained form the CSPA for $1. We 
have a large copy of the CSPA seal 
on heavy paper which may be used 
for reproduction by the offset pro- 
cess. It can be enlarged or reduced 
for whatever space you desire. 
There is no charge for this; just 
make a formal request.—Ed. 
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APPEALING OR APPALLING? 


A Workshop approach by the staff of the Chronicle, Cathedral High 
School, Springfietd, Mass., directed by Sister Walter Maria, S.S.J:, Adviser 


Introduction 
Anne Jaross 


AVE you ever studied a painting 

so unbalanced or distorted that it 
did not bear the slightest semblance 
to the name it possessed? .. . Pretty 
gruesome... 

And yet, so many high schools dis- 
regard the artistic for the grotesque 
when newspaper set-up day ap- 
proaches. They forget that a page 
plan should be a work of art, and for 
the same reason that a painting 
should be beautiful to get people to 
look at it and like what they see. 

In making our workshop approach, 
it is our aim and hope to aid the high 
school editor in the quest of an eye- 
attracting, inviting format. 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 
MAKEUP 


Anne Faulkner 


INCE eye appeal means buy appeal 

in the newspaper business, one of 
the biggest problems of page editors 
is to prepare a makeup that invites 
reading. Just as women employ make- 
up to enhance their facial features, 
journalists should use effective make- 
up in setting up the paper to give the 
pages an orderly and attractive ap- 
pearance. 

As the page is laid out, the first 
thing to be considered is the placement 
of the stories. Important stories are 
naturally earmarked for prominent 
positions on the page and, to lend de- 
sired eye appeal, suitable cuts usually 
accompany the top stories. The well- 
Planned page is built around just one 
or two key features. To enhance the 
readability of the newspaper’s con- 
tents is the next step in following the 
page layout. Headlines, used properly 
and effectively, can achieve this goal; 
while a simple but dignified nameplate 
may give the journal a personality all 
its o 
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Makeup, used effectively, 
achieve six principles: 

The first of these is unity. The con- 
tents of every page and of every 
double page spread should blend into 
a harmonious unit. Headlines should 
complement each other and the cuts, 
although placed at focal points, should 
not distract the eye too much from the 
type. While emphasizing one dominant 
point of interest, no one part of a 
page can overshadow entirely another 
part of a page. 


The second principle on which to 
concentrate is balance. Perfect bal- 
ance consists in having like units 
balancing each other. Although pre- 
senting a neat appearance, this is 
sometimes monotonous and it is not 
desirable if the content is made to fit 
the makeup. Occult or hidden balance 
is obtained usually by having unlike 
units balancing each other; that is, a 
cut may balance a group of headlines 
or a two-column head may balance a 
box and a single column head. 

Employing this latter form of make- 
up a desirable rhythm directs the eye 
from one part of a page to another— 
from the most important to the least 
important, thus obtaining movement, 
another principle of effective make- 
up. 


OU will remember that an aim 
of effective makeup is to display 
news according to its importance. To 
gain this objective emphasis must be 
achieved. The news value of every 
story must determine its page in the 
newspaper, its position on the page, 
and the size and style of headline it is 
to have. Distortion of the news value 
of a story through incorrect placement 
or headlines must be avoided. A 
reader should be able to judge the re- 
lative importance of news by the 
gradual shading in the size of head- 
lines. 
Proportion is the next essential of 
page design to consider. The size and 
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length of all the stories and cuts must 
be measured so that the general for- 
mat of the paper is in pleasing propor- 
tion. 

The last constituent of effective 
makeup is contrast, which implies a 
difference in size as well as style of 
type. To avoid the dull greyness of 
excessive print, every head and cut 
should contrast with adjoining ma- 
terial. Boxes and pictures prove to be 
good makeup devices when avoiding 
“the grey sickness.” 


Learning the fundamental princip- 
les of makeup constitutes the first 
step toward preparing an attractive 
newspaper. Yet high school editors 
may follow all the rules and still fail 
to produce lively good-looking pages. 
A sense of judgment and cultivation 
of good taste in makeup can come on- 
ly through experience. 


TYPES OF FRONT PAGE MAKEUP‘ 
Peter Praetz 


HAT’S black and white and 

“read” all over? Guess again; 
‘though any newspaper can claim the 
first two requisites, the only true an- 
swer to the riddle lies in the pub- 
lication with originality, the publica- 
tion with readability, the publication 
with a singular personality—in short, 
the publication which accents and re- 
flects effective page makeup. 


Since it is literally “the cover by 
which the book is judged,” page one 
lends itself to a variety of makeup pat- 
terns which, when properly utilized, 
give even the most difficult combina- 
tion of news copy an organized, at- 
tractive appearance. 

Although perfect balance usually 
tends toward monotony if used too 
frequently, this type of design is neat, 
orderly, and has the advantage of 
emphasizing more than one important 
story. However, care should be exer- 
cised to prevent a bottom or top heavy 
page while focusing on an optical ful- 
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crum slightly above the center of the 
paper. 

When one story merits special em- 
phasis or attention, the style of make- 
up naturally turns to the brace. By a 
diagonal arrangement of headlines 
from the lower left to the upper right 
columns, the important article is made 
the focal point of the page, the last in 
a series of steps. To offset the weight 
concentrated in the upper-right cor- 
ner, two-column heads, cuts, and 
boxes provide the necessary balance. 

If, as occasionally happens, page 
one has a maximum of short stories 
to place, broken-column makeup, 
coupled with the proper proportion 
and typography allow many stories to 
receive the reader’s attention. More 
important articles should not cancel 
each other by their nearness nor 
should stories of less value be accorded 
a higher position or larger headline 
than they deserve. When carried to 
the extreme, the broken-column pat- 
tern results in circus makeup, an un- 
desirable design without order, reg- 
ularity and symmetry. 


ECAUSE content determines make- 

up, an occult format or one of 
contrast and balance most often 
adorns the high-school paper. Flexible, 
loosely balanced, yet a veritable show- 
case for important material, occult 
makeup is noted for its organized in- 
formality. 


Streamlined makeup, the type used 
by the Chronicle utilizes flush-left 
heads, a balance similar to occult de- 
sign and a variety of type faces, while 
it discards column rules and the full- 
page name plate. Once again, the 
style is informal, with several cuts 
and boxes highlighting otherwise gray 
areas. 

No matter what kind of makeup is 
employed, the basis of every page 
should be unity. When headlines are 
complementary and pictures not too 
distracting, no one section will over- 
shadow another even though there 
might be one dominant point of in- 
terest. Bridging columns with cuts or 
double heads also tends toward the 
desired “onesness.” 


To be eye appealing, the general pat- 
tern of the newspaper should be in 
pleasing proportion. Just as a three- 
column cut would not be used to il- 
lustrate a four-paragraph story, pic- 
tures shculd be sized and shaped ac- 
cording to the design of the page. 
Length of story should also be con- 
sidered when page plans are formu- 
lated. 

To give the publication a personal- 
ity of its own, each article and each 
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cut should have individuality. This 
end is best achieved by contrasting 
adjoining material, thus emphasizing 
the importance of each. Subheads, 
boxed breaks, and cuts represent tools 
with which the imaginative journalist 
can enhance and invigorate any page. 

High school publications can’t rely 
on archaic convention to insure a wide 
circulation today. Thus we return to 
our original riddle: 

What’s black and white and “read” 
all over? 

—An effectively made-up news- 
paper, of course. 


MAKEUP OF INSIDE PAGES 
Judith Powers 


OR a makeup artist to concern him- 

self solely with one page techni- 
ques and allow the inside pages to 
shift for themselves would be sheer 
folly. While most of the general prin- 
ciples that apply to front page make- 
up also apply to inside pages, there are 
several essential differences. General- 
ly, it is permissable to use larger 
headlines on the front page than on 
inside pages; while the editorial and 
sports pages offer problems all their 
own. 

In the case of our newspaper, The 
Cathedral Chronicle, we have our edit- 
orial page consist of two single columns 
flanked on either side by editorial 
columns equivalent to one and one- 
half width of a regular size column. 


The editorial of prime importance 
is always found in the upper left 
corner with an _  attention-getting 
headline of 24 point. Variety in length 
of 1% column stories effects variety 
in makeup. Long editorials should be 
avoided and no editorial should run 
the length of a column. If all material 
in the 14% column is the same length 
whether short or long, the columns 
take on a monotonous appearance. 


Placing the masthead at the bottom 
of the page instead of the top permits 
a more attractive top-page makeup, 
although it tends to give a place of less 
prominence to the names of staff 
members. Moving around some of the 
regular features helps to make the 
editorial page look fresh and interest- 
ing to your readers. Trying to achieve 
variety in kind of features helps to 
prevent page 2 from going to seed. 


SING a double column pix with a 
feature story on the frosh gives 
life to the appearance of this page 
and wins reader attention for the 


story. Instead of another 2 column 
pix above the fold, the next month 
we had a single column cut to accomp- 
any the feature on one of our office 


secretaries. Using a line cut to iillus- 
trate some of the freedoms in this 
freedom editorial gives life to this up- 
per left corner while a different posi- 
tion for this month’s joker column ac- 
companied by an appropriate cut pre- 
vents a grey 1% column area. Note, 
too, the alternating light and bold 
paragraphs in the column. 

To achieve proper contrast and 
balance, pages 2 and 3 should be con- 
sidered as a unit so that when opened 
flat, the allover pattern is pleasing to 
the eye. 


Makeup on the sports page is a com- 
promise between that on pages 1 and 
the secondary news page which in our 
case is page 4. The sports page dis- 
plays large boid headlines which give 
a lively over-all appearance to the 
page. Makeup on the sports page sug- 
gests its content: action, speed, color. 
Thus, large, bold heads are used, and 
with good reason an occasional ban- 
ner plays an effective role. Always the 
main sports story is given the upper 
right corner prominence. 

Balance is achieved on page 3 by the 
Strategic picture placements combined 
with double column heads. Three two- 
column heads of various sizes and 2-2 
column pix serve to unify the page. 

Since our paper is supported by 
subscription, we don’t have the prob- 
lem of making up ads. If they must be 
used, however, their arrangement is a 
deciding factor in the plan of inside 
pages. If ads are pyramided to the 
right, the upper left hand corner be- 
comes the focus of attention as in this 
paper. While if ads are pyramided 
to the left, the upper right becomes 
the center for interest. When a well 
or double pyramid arrangement is 
used, the center of the page becomes 
the focal point. 


USE AND ABUSE OF CUTS 
Joseph Lynch 


PICTURE is worth a _ thousand 

words but unfortunately those 
words are sometimes not praise but 
criticism. Newspapers and magazines 
have plunged into a picture age, and 
the high school newspaper inevitably 
feels the pull toward the use of more 
pictures for effective presentation of 
the news. 

Just as good news coverage demands 
carefully worked-out assignments to 
reporters, so too, does good picture 
coverage demand careful advance 
thinking. Too many school papers are 
cluttered up with lifeless pictures of 
buildings and stiffly-posed group pic- 
tures which leave the impression that 

(Continued on Page 7.) 
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CSPAA REPORTS ON NAT'L CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 


By MRS. ISABELLE BOOTHMAN, Teacher of Journalism, 
Hempfield Area Senior High School, R. D. No. 6, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


MERICA—A “Government of the 

People, by the People, and for the 
People’ was the theme of the 
Fifteenth National Conference on 
Citizenship held at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., September 
16-20, with approximately 600 people 
attending representing 300 organiza- 
tions. 

After the formal opening remarks 
by the Hon. Carl B. Hyatt, Executive 
Director, Capt. James W. Wensyel, as- 
sisted by First Lieutenants Edward W. 
Beauchamp, Michael F. Cavenaugh, 
Robert E. Yoos, Robert E. Winters and 
54 members of the First Battle Group, 
led an impressive ceremony in the ad- 
vancement of the state and territorial 
flags in the order of their admittance 
into the Union. The United States 
Army Band, under the direction of 
Lieut. Col. Hugh Curry, furnished the 
music and accompanied the audience 
in the singing of the National Anthem. 

The Hon. Walter M. Bastian, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference on 
Citizenship, delivered the keynote 
address of the all-important first day 
meeting. “Today marks the 173rd An- 
niversary of the signing of our Con- 
stitution—the oldest and most tested 
written Constitution in existence. In 
a joint resolution approved February 
29, 1952, the Congress designated the 
seventeenth day of Septemeber of 
each year as Citizenship Day in com- 
memoration of the signing of the Con- 
stitution on September 17, 1787, and in 
recognition of those citizens who have 
come of age and those who have been 
naturalized during the year. The 
President of the United States in his 
1960 Proclamation for Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week urged that ap- 
propriate ceremonies by held “to give 
our people a clearer understanding of 
rights, responsibilities, and opportuni- 
ties as citizens.’ 

HE CHARTER of the National 

Conference on Citizenship, granted 
by the Congress, requires that the 
Conference hold an annual meeting 
“on or about Citizenship Day, Septem- 
ber 17”, to focus national attention 
on the importance of United States 
citizenship with special recognition of 
the blessings and obligations inherent 
in the Constitution. 

“Citizenship Day affords an oppor- 
unity for all citizens to rededicate 
themselves to the ideals and principles 
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upon which this Nation is built. As a 
part of its activities, the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship helps to stimu- 
late observances of the Day through- 
out the Nation, participates in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s celebration, and 
in other ways emphasizes the signific- 
ance of the occasion,” stated Judge 
Bastian. 

“America is not perfect. In many 
ways and on many occasion we have 


Mrs. Boothman, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Advisers Association, 
and Mrs. Irma Zillessen, Long 
Beach, N. Y., High School, Presi- 
dent, were the official delegates 
of the CSPAA at the 15th National 
Conference on Citizenship in 
Washington, D.C. This event brings 
together the representatives of all 
types of American organizations 
and the CSPPA is privileged to re- 
present the school press in their 
deliberations. 


fallen and are falling short of the 
ideal. But the spirit of liberty and 
democratic ideals have sustained our 
country since its beginning. Over the 
years we have been moving in the 
right direction. We must continue to 
move in that direction! 

The spirit of liberty made the Con- 
stitution. Some one has said that if 
that spirit is gone, the Constitution is 
gone even though its words remain. 
Under our Constitution, it is true, our 
country has grown to greatness. From 
thirteen struggling poverty-stricken 
colonies fringing the Atlantic, she now 
stretches from ocean to ocean; 180 
million people live beneath her flag. 
She is not only the richest and most 
powerful nation on the globe, but she 
has brought freedom to her people and 
unequalled opportunities for develop- 
ment. 

We must know our form of govern- 
ment and love what we know. Our 
youth must be grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. The 
history of our country and its institu- 
tions must be adequately and inspira- 
tionally taught in our high schools and 
colleges. The ideals and principles that 
have guided us in the past will live 


only as they are inculcated in the 
minds of the rising generation. There 
should be a teaching of the things that 
are basic in American liberty, so that 
every youth can and will go to the 
defense of the American Faith,” con- 
tinued Judge Bastian. 


USSES transported the group to the 
Washington Monument where 38 
foreign born men and women from 22 
nations raised their right hands, took 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
and were admitted to citizenship. 
These proceedings, set against the 
soaring whiteness of the edifice and a 
cloudy sky, were followed by a very 
impressive program in which repre- 
sentatives of the thirteen original 
states laid wreaths at the base of the 
monument. Throughout the entire 
ceremony musical presentations were 
provided by the U.S. Rrmy Band. 

The Hon. Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
Judge, United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, presented 
the keynote address. 


“Citizenship necessarily entails du- 
ties and responsibilities. These include 
keeping yourself informed of the prob- 
lems and questions that confront the 
citizens of your community and na- 
tion; respect for, and obedience to the 
law; if qualified, serving on the jury 
when called; voting in case you have 
the franchise; fighting in defense of 
the country when it is in danger; and 
practicing and teaching the principles 
of good citizenstip in your home and 
community. 

It is to be remembered that history 
does not stand still and freedom is 
never permanently secured. Each 
generation must cherish and defend 
freedom anew. Its price is always 
eternal vigilance. In these difficult 
and trying times, intelligent citizen- 
ship, wisdom and leadership are great- 
ly needed to perpetuate the freedom 
of our nation and to spread freedom 
to other areas of the world”, stated 
Judge Matthews. 


ADIO and Television personality, 

Mark Evans presented, “Immigrant 
America.’ In so doing, Mr. Evans re- 
viewed traits of character and contri- 
butions which early people brought 
to America. From England and Scot- 
land, America was given her basic 
tongue and fierce determination to be 
free. From France, we developed the 
love of liberty and equality. Canada 
gave us men who explored the waters, 
stimulated growth, fed our newspapers 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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PLAGIARISM — BE ON YOUR GUARD 


Plagiarism is simply defined as copying, without credit, 
the work of another. Webster defines it a bit more drastic- 
ally: “to steal or purioin and use as one’s own (the ideas, 
words, artistic productions, etc., of another); to use with- 
out due credit the ideas, expressions, or productions of (an- 
other).” 

Just how common to the school press this may be is dif- 
ficult to determine. It is present to some degree and the 
occasion becomes public knowledge when some magazine, 
Such as this one, accepts in good faith a story, poem, or 
other type of writing, which has appeared in a student pub- 
lication and reproduced it. This comes to the attention of 
readers far from the source and someone spots plagiarism 

A recent case in point is an ingenious piece of feature 
writing that won an award offered in a contest sponsored 
by a state school press association. This magazine picked 
it up as an outstanding example of youthful writing. Im- 
mediately, three “original’” sources were called to our at- 
tention, all from widely separated college publications. 
Yet the “author” of that reproduced on these pages dis- 
avows any guilt. 

One professional magazine of national circulation which 
conducts contests for student work has been forced to is- 
sue a warning to its entrants. Statements on the entry 
blanks declaring the work is original must be signed by both 
the student and the teacher. Further, “anyone who enters 
plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under 
the law’”. And the law is singularly unsympathetic to any 
plea of innocence. 

Regardless of where the particular bit of writing may 
appear, whether in school or professional publication, the 
publisher can be held responsible. The copyright law is 
most specific, also, on the reproduction of even parts of 
an article. There is a limit on the number of words that 
may be used and these must be in quotations and carry 
full credit. If there is any doubt in one’s mind, get per- 
mission from the publisher. 

Here is a field in which some instructions for the staff 
should be the order of the day. We don’t like to suggest 
that we should be suspicious of outstanding writing. Let 
us say, caution should be the rule. In any case, let us be 
on our guard. 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1960-61 


The first issue of the school year for any publication 
offers a chance to the editors to state their hopes for the 
year and to establish the base on which they plan to de- 
velop them. Most of us will present a most conservative 
plan lest we find ourselves ac the end of a limb next June. 
But a program is not a bad idea to have in mind if it does 
not depart too far from the possibilities and probabilities 
at one’s command. 

As to background, we are always being asked about 
trends. In general, school editors and Advisers will do their 
best along traditional lines making, we hope, their best 
contributions along the lines of improved coverage and 
improved writing. Outside their immediate field, there 
is becoming an increasing awareness among adults that 
youth cannot be overlooked. It has taken some drastic 
outbursts to stress this point and, unfortunately, the worst 
manifestations are considered to be typical of all. On this 
point, editors and Advisers have a clear mandate. They 
can stress the constructive side, the accomplishments, the 
services to community enterprises, the honors and achieve- 
ments of the year. 


Professional journalists are taking a new look at the 
vast reservoir of talent they have overlooked for so long. 
New efforts at help and cooperation will be made at the 
community level; national programs will be formulated; 
intern programs, writing competitions, scholarship and 
fellowship opportunities are being considered. Significant 
progress may be made along these lines. We are sure co- 
operation will be forthcoming at the school level. 


And, of course, school] publications become better and 
better each year as a result of the boot-strap operation of 
many years standing in which the school press associa- 
tions help to call attention to rising standards and urge 
their emulation by all. 

If all of us do our best, and a bit more, continue to main- 
tain a self-critical attitude toward our work, and act upon 
it, and read, study and plan, the current year should be 
one on which we can report on our stewardships with satis- 
faction and pride. 


GET OUT THE VOTE! 


Another Presidential election is coming up and the re- 
sults may well determine the actions and fortunes of all 
Americans for years to come. Despite all efforts, there are 
many who do not exercise the privilege of voting, a privilege 
that relatively few of the world’s people can exercise with- 
out restraint. 

For the past two elections, the CSPA has called the at- 
tention of its members to the program of the American 
Heritage Foundation, a non-partisan organization, which 
has been most successful in awakening Americans to their 
responsibilities. While no school people below the college 
level have reached voting age, their power of suggestion to 
those who can vote, members of their families, friends, 
neighbors, and others, cannot be underestimated. 

That their work has been worthwhile is attested by 4 
certificate of award for “Outstanding Public Service” given 
to the CSPA by the Foundation in 1956. 

Editors should make sure that their students are made 
aware of their responsibility to do everything in their pow- 
er to get out the vote. The American Heritage Foundation 
has materials that will be helpful. Write to them at ll 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., and ask for their 
literature and suggestions. It is an exercise in citizenship 
that no one—no one—can afford to overlook. 
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FINANCING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PAPER 


By CATHERINE KIRWAN, Adviser, Courier, East View Ave. 
Junior High, White Plains, N.Y. 


ALANCING a budget is, needless 

to say, not a thrilling adventure, 
whether the budget is personal, gov- 
ernmental or that of a school paper. 
But pay our bills we must. Now, how 
to do it 

We do not sell our paper; we are not 
permitted to do so. Many schools have 
reported to us in answer to a ques- 
tionaire that this is about the most 
laborious and painful way of raising 
money. Our student organization 
membership is a blanket charge in- 
cluding the paper’s subscription. We 
are glad of that, but usually we have 
a conflict with the budget committee 
on, “How much?” How much of the 
pie is ours? Our membership dues is 
one dollar, and earlier had been 75 
cents. Ninth graders pay two dollars, 
one of which is set aside for gradua- 
tion expense. Because of that, when 
we wanted to enlarge our paper, we 
decided to sell advertising. Sounds 
easy! 

White Plains, our city, is a shopping 
center of a large metropolitan area. 
New York City shops have blossomed 
here giving keener competition to the 
oldtime small merchants. Friendship 
and old habits hold their customers 
if only they could, at reasonable rates, 
bring their wares before the public 
through the student body. 


PROBLEM arose however. Our 

superintendent of schools ruled 
against soliciting advertising. Only 
the senior high school, a Medalist 
paper, is privileged. We protested. He 
was of the opinion that most business 
houses considered school paper ad- 
vertising a charity. I gave him the 
figures I learned at the CSPA conven- 
tion—the millions of dollars of buying 
power in the hands of teen-agers. I 
asked him if he would permit us to 
conduct a poll of our neighborhood 
small business men to confirm or re- 
fute him. He agreed and we went 
ahead. 

Only small business firms were 
quizzed, as we had planned, as the big 
ones, Macy’s Alexander’s, B. Altman’s, 
leave their advertising to the large 
agencies. We wished to poll only busi- 
nesses near our school and/or those 
Selline items appealing to teen-agers. 

Results of the poll were startling 
even to us. No personal friends or 
relatives were included. Over eighty 
percent of those polled were willing to 
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advertise. Eagerly our editors sailed 
off to Education House to give the 
news to the superintendant. He listen- 
ed, courteously and graciously. Then 
after several weeks we learned our 
petition was rejected. We were in- 
formed it was because of the other 
junior highs, which at the time had 
no papers. They might all descend on 
the merchants at once. 


At the time we were beginning a 
big school building and expansion pro- 
gram and, no doubt, the school autho- 
rities did not want too many addition- 
al burdens placed on the business- 
men. 


OT discouraged, we wrote to our 

exchanges and a few other schools 
for information on money raising. 
Financing, we learned, takes many 
shapes and forms. From their answers 
we gleaned that some Boards of 
Education pay the costs of their pa- 
pers! Sounds aristocratic or autocratic 
-—just another item on the backs of 
the poor taxpayers. Other budget de- 
ficits were met by the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Ours pays for band uni- 
forms, decorations tor teachers’ rooms, 
and other worth while activities, but 
apparently consider us a problem for 
the student organization. 


One school had what we considered 
an elegant idea: patrons. Imagine 
having eight hundred parents or 
friends at a dollar or two apiece spon- 
soring your feeble journalistic efforts! 
We did not get approval of this scheme 
for removing money from the pockets 
of others to ours. 


Now, what have we been able to 
do? 

First we are getting a larger per- 
centage of the moneys collected by the 
8.0. How? By coming to the Coumbia 
Press Convention we have learned how 
to make our paper more attractive. We 
have won a big following; most pupils 
look forward eagerly to the next issue, 
and peruse it carefully when it ar- 
rives. Whose name will be in it What 
pictures will be published? What artic- 
les will appear about their clubs, 
activities, sports or scholastic achieve- 
ments? Names, names, (without gos- 
sip) sell the paper! 

We had objected editorially to 
spending so much money on assembly 
programs. When our budget was about 
$200 the assembly expenditures were 


about $450. Now our budget will be 
nearly $1000 and the school pays under 
$300 for assemblies. Pupils like to see 
their own pictures and names with 
achievements rather than a bunny 
pulled from a high silk hat. That, 
they tell me, is for elementary stu- 
dents with their sense of wonder. Too 
many of our paid programs even now 
most of us have seen on telivision. 

Now what did we do actually to as- 
sist the S.O. in meeting our bills? We 
started out some years ago with a 
white elephant sale which netted 
about $40. This we used to get started 
on more photography. The idea went 
over in a big way. Next we sold all 
the pictures we didn’t use, plus those 
returned by the photo-engraver, the 
extra prints and even some negatives. 
If you can raise $15 or $20 in this way, 
and give publicity returning the 
money to the school treasury, a warm 
glow surrounds the name of the paper 
and gets all in a good mood. It is just 
good public relations. 


HEN we were not crowded in 

school and had a full period for 
lunch, the newspaper staff had home 
made cake and candy sales. These 
(supplemented by dollar contributions 
from all who were too lazy to make 
sweets for sale) net a good sized 
figure. Now, however, our 25-minute 
stampede to the cafeteria prevents 
any such sales. But you may find 
them profitable in your school. Some 
schools have one each month. From 
three to four hundred dollars can be 
realized in this way. 


Some years ago we abolished gossip 
columns from our paper. At the same 
time we started a Valentine Issue. This 
includes teachers, pupils, hobbies and 
everything under the sun to bring a 
laugh. It proved so popular that when 
we needed money we decided to charge 
10 cents. As it is mimeographed and 
not printed, we free-loaded on the 
Board of Education. 


This year, we had a keen business 
manager. He figured that if we 
charged 15 cents a copy and rebated 
$1 to the homerooms having 100% sub- 
scription it would seem a bargain! On- 
ly a few remembered that the price 
had risen. We cleared over $80., kept 
$20 for our petty cash, and turned $60 
over to the student organization. Over 
250 names appeared in the Valentine 
Issue and we tried to use the names 
of pupils who rarely or never make the 
paper at other times. 


(Continued on Page 8.) 





Poetry Of The Month... 


These poems were selected by Miss Ruth Raymond, Adviser, and members 


of the staff of the Enterprise, Keene, N. H., High School. 
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| Speak for Democracy 


Where once there was a land of barren rock and stone, 

There flourishes now a city from the seeds of freedom grown; 
Where once there was the darkest night that hell could e’er create; 
There is now the light of freedom that no man shall desecrate; 
Where once the lifeless bodies of freedom’s champions lay, 

There is now—a sacred paradise to commemorate their day. 

They came upon this land of ours to have true freedom reign, 

To free themselves from stagnant powers and snap the tyrant’s chain; 
They suffered through a living hell—simply to survive, 

And leave us a democracy—very much alive; 

They shed their blood on Bunker Hill and many more besides, 

To keep this freedom flowing in unrelenting tides. 


II 
Where once existed false ideas and everlasting fears, 
There now exists what truth reveals ... all men are seen as peers; 
Where once there was the weak man attacked by all above, 
There is now the strong man tasting freedom’s love; 
Where once there was the order of the scoundrel potentate, 
There is now democracy ... we all should consecrate. 
They built upon this land of ours a state where all are peers, 
A state to keep the freeman free and hold the tyrant’s fears; 
They built a state forever to withstand life’s constant blows, 
They built a state forever to defeat democracy’s foes; 
All around us sits the enemy set to pounce upon the prey, 
Let it be within our power to forestall the judgment day. 
III 
Where once there was but one great church attended by all, 
There stands now a host of churches answering sinner’s call; 
Where once the schools were open to only rich and proud, 
There are now accommodations for the lowest of the crowd, 
Where once a man would spend his time on survival alone, 
There is now some time for other things and a family of his own. 
They came upon this land of ours to their private faiths profess, 
To worship without fear of man their sins to God confess; 
They wanted education free from wealth and class, 
So—they made a set of standards needing brains alone to pass; 
They wanted time for families and things besides survival, 
So they conquered despotic mires and defeated freedom’s rival. 
IV 
Where once the battles of our cause made rivers run with red, 
There stands a living monument of freedom by our dead; 
Where once the widows sadly wept for families lost in war, 
There is naught but gay rejoicing for freedom evermore; 
Where once the ravaged souls of men prayed long and hard for death, 
There is everlasting springtime from their last eternal breath. 
They fought throughout the blackening night to keep our flag unfurled, 
They fought throughout the blackening for freedom o’er the world; 
They fought until death claimed them and laid them in the grave. 
They gained for us the title “land of the free, home of the brave”; 
They suffered in the prison camps and on the racks of hell, 
And sealed the crack forever that deadened freedom’s bell. 
For freedom and equality our fathers bravely died, 
To keep democracy flowing in an unrelenting tide; 
It is our turn now to sacrifice, to fight or lose the cause, 
To hold our own forever amidst our human flaws; 
Their work is done forever and forever will they sleep, 
If we carry on where they left off their covenant to keep 
I am an American and for democracy I speak, 
Let us carry on where they left off their covenant to keep. 
John Forssen, The Enterprise, 
High School, Keene, N. H. 


Johnny Reb 


Oh long ago about the time 

Of eighteen sixty-four 

The news was spread with shouts of 
joy 

They were to fight no more. 


The South had fought against the 
North 


In bitter Civil War, 
But both the Blue and Gray now knew 
They were to fight no more. 


Young Johnny Reb then started home 
All scarred and battle-sore. 
The Yanks who tasted him were glad 
They were to fight no more. 


Some had attacked his sleep one 
night; 

He licked all twenty-four. 

He was the “Tiger of the South,” 

Now to fight no more. 


In all the battles through the South 
He fought ’mid blood and gore, 
Against friends in the Blue until 
They were to fight no more. 


They all fought hard, each Johnny Reb 
From twelve to ninety-four, 
Until at last their “Cause” was dead— 
They were to fight no more, 


The South had lost, yet who could say 
Just who had lost the more? 

They both had won, for once again, 
They were to fight no more. 


Pat Jones, 

The Dial, 

High School, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Frost 


A white whisp winds through 

Cracking limbs of barren trees, 

Spreading sparkling, dazzling jewels 

On these bleak, dark skeletons, 

Changing each poniting arm and 
finger 

To graceful limbs gleaming in dazzling 
array. 

Then, amid the musical fanfare of 
tinkling limbs 

The white whisp disappears 

As golden sunbeams appear and dance 
joyfully 

To the chimes of each crystal spire. 


Jim Hill, 
Handy High School 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Mcakeup—Appealing 
Or Appaling? 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


the use of the picture was a last- 
minute afterthought and resulted in 
grabbing the first thing available. 

The idea portrayed in a photograph 
may be suggested by costumes, ap- 
propriate background or a recogniz- 
able action of the subjects. In this 
way, the picture itself stimulates 
reader interest and conveys its own 
message Supplemented by its accomp- 
anying story. 

In pictures, as in stories, readers are 
attracted by action. Instead of lining 
up the graduation speakers for page 
one prominence in the May issue, we 
had them practicing with a tape re- 
corder to get across the idea. Class of- 
ficer shots are perennial favorites for 
September. Why not have them doing 
something? In one, our Svitenko twins 
took over at a local broadcasting sta- 
tion with outline beginning “Station 
WCHS...” 


EYOND story telling, pictures may 
be utilized for balance and sym- 
metry. Placing cuts so they will bal- 
ance headlines results in a pleasing 
proportional effect as in an issue 
where a cut in the upper right is 
balanced by a cut in the extreme left. 
The newspaper photographer should 
take care to see that proper contrast 
is provided between background and 
the subjects of the pictures. A girl in 
a white dress photographed against a 
white background of the school steps 
may fade weakly into a sea of gray 
when the picture appears in the paper. 
A little care on the part of the photo- 
grapher may mean the difference be- 
tween a good and bad newspaper 
print. 

The background should be simple 
because a cluttered or irregular set- 
ting distracts the eye from the sub- 
jects. However, a simple, meaningful 
background can enhance a picture by 
setting its mood without presenting a 
stiff, staged pose. Care should be 
taken that cuts are not used where 
the subject is looking off the printed 
page. If noticed in time, word can be 
sent to the engraver who can reverse 
the picture before making the half- 
tone. 


| ANNING the group picture always 
presents a problem. Fifteen faces 
‘hed or crowded into a 2-column 
become indistinguishable so that 
picture defeats its purpose. Re- 
ber, no group picture is worth the 
e it occupies if the faces are not 
recognizable. If a group picture is 
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worth printing at all it should be 
worth the display essential to make it 
effective-—Don’t hesitate to use 3 or 4 
—column spreads when necessary for 
effectiveness. 

Pictures should also be cropped well 
so as to eliminate unnecessary and un- 
interesting matter. A careful survey 
made of pictures in one hundred re- 
presentative high school papers re- 
cently showed that more than one 
third of them could have been im- 
proved by trimming. A full-length 
view of a person is seldom needed in 
a picture, so don’t hesitate to crop. 


To place pictures on a page so as 
to achieve the proper effect requires 
forethought and skillful planning. 
Placing all the pictures above the fold 
produces a lop-sided, top-heavy dis- 
play. Good taste must always be in 
order. Pictures should not be placed 
on the fold nor next to a boxed story. 
No one enjoys seeing his face folded 
and a box and picture located side by 
side is a perfect waste of potential 
grey-breaking devices. 

Remember to keep in mind that 
careful planning is the best security 
for effective pictures which warrant 
not criticism but words of praise. 


TYPE IN HEADLINES 
Julie-Anne Ledoux 


F you were told to “use your heads 

effectively” your indignation might 
be aroused but, journalistically speak- 
ing, it is one way of obtaining reader 
interest and presenting an artistic ap- 
pearance to your newspaper. Head- 
lines have a job to do, but to perform 
their duties efficiently requires ability 
and imagination on the part of the 
make up artist and headline writer. 

For the high school journal, type ex- 
perts advance two arguments in favor 
of cap and lower case heads. First, 
they are easier to read; second lower 
case letters take up less space than 
capitals. Therefore, more facts can be 
crowded into caps and lower-case 
heads. 

In every headline schedule provision 
should be made for contrast heads 
which serve to break the monotony of 
black headline type and thereby pro- 
vide a more pleasing appearance to 
the newspaper pages. We use Spartan 
Medium and italic types as a contrast 
with the Bodoni bold heads. These 
types also serve to avoid clustering 
similar heads together which results 
in tombstoning. 

Size of headline is one of the most 
obvious ways of distinguishing in im- 
portance between stories. Large heads 
of 24 point or banners of 30 or 36 point 
should be assigned only to the big 


stories. Eighteen point heads are used 
for stories of intermediate importance 
and 14 point for very short stories 
which fulfill the very important task 
of rounding out the columns. 


Position of headlines must also be 
considered. On many newspapers the 
most important type or kind of one- 
column head is never to be used on the 
secondary area of the page, while the 
smallest sizes of news heads should be 
restricted to the bottom third of the 
front page. 


ONTRAST which always implies a 

difference in size as well as style 
of type is one of the most important 
elements in makeup. A cluster of black 
headline type can give a front page 
an overbalanced appearance. A sea 
of unbroken body type produces a gray 
area which is most unpleasing to the 
eye. Dark areas need to be broken by 
italic or light-face or box heads, gray 
areas should be broken by headlines. 


One of the tricks of the trade is to 
alternate paragraphs of light and bold 
print. Sometimes boxing the bold type 
helps to add life to an otherwise dreary 
section of print. If the story has six 
paragraph, to add attractiveness sub- 
heads may be used over every two 
paragraphs. Remember to make them 
parallel in structure and the shorter 
the better, since in this way white 
space will lighten the columns. 


A box is a printed story that is in- 
dented two or three ems on either side 
of the column. Usually it is set in bold 
type. Since one of the primary func- 
tions of a box in makeup is to provide 
a contrast, two boxes should not be 
placed side by side since they tend to 
nullify each other, nor should a box 
appear next to a cut. Boxed stories 
should not be run in the outside 
columns except at the bottom of a 
page. However, when a box is inserted 
in a story to which it is related it may 
be placed in the outside columns. 


Feature story heads, whether large 
or small, may be used ordinarily at al- 
most any level on the page. When a 
story is important enough to merit 
a double-column headline, the lead 
will probably be important enough to 
have set in 10 point as a contrast with 
the regular 8 point body type of the 
rest of the story. 

A headline over 2 or more stories 
that are related in subject matter but 
written as separate stories is called 
a bianket head. This head ties the 
stories together—as in the case of this 
science fair story. 


As a final word of advise we remind 
you to confer with your printer to dis- 
cover what variety in type he has to 
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offer. Remember that your sense of 
judgment and cultivation of good taste 
in makeup can come only through 
experience; and using your heads ef- 
fectively is a big step in the right 
direction. 


CSPAA Reports On Nat'l 


Citizenship Conference 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


with pulp wood, and generated electri- 
city. 

From Poland we are given the urge 
to live in peace—free from devas- 
tating wards, by learning deeds of 
valor and vigilance. 

Italy—immortal Rome was a civil- 
ized genius of the world in the early 
ages. From her America learned 
science, art, law, and government. 


Germany’s infiltration is a valued 
heritage. From her heroes, America 
has developed economy, thrift, and 
precision in the arts and crafts. 

Since China had a well developed 
culture in the early ages, her natives 
contributed much to young America 
while Greece was the protocat of all 
giving to the world mathematics, 
sculpture, art, and drama. 

“To Australia, British W. Indies, Ire- 
land and all other countries including 
Russia, America has gained much and 
is very much indebted,” stated Mr. 
Evans, as he congratulated these new 
citizens of the US. 

Taking us down memory lane, at the 
Saturday night’s dinner to the good 
old days when men’s hair cuts cost 35 
cents, were the Precisionists, World 
Famous singing Unit of the District 
of Columbia chapter of the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America. Directed by Kenneth A. 
Gould, “a hypnotic spell”, as Dr. 
Arthur P. Crabtree stated it, was cast 
upon the delegates with songs from 
way back when, especially in “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart”. 


URPLE Heart Veterans from the 
hospitals ot the National Naval 
Medical Center and the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center were presented 
by Col. Justice M. Chambers, U.S.M.C., 
Ret., Medal of Honor Recipient. 
Delivering the address of the even- 
ing, Charles A. Newland, manager. 
Esso Oil Company, made a plea to un- 
derstand the other fellow, “As a child 
of God everyone is important. As an 
image of God, every child has duties 
and responsibilities. We should sub- 
merge ourselves, be ultimate cells, and 
defend our rights as well as the rights 
of others.” 
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Monday’s conference was devoted to 
sectional meetings having an appoint- 
ed leader, recorder, and assigned dele- 
gate for each group. Throughout the 
day, “Democracy in Action” was prac- 
ticed in discussing techniques to fur- 
ther motivate citizenship in the world 
today. 

In giving the final summarization 
of the Conference, Dr. Arthur P. Crab- 
tree listed the groups’ recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

1. Voting requirements should be 

liberalized 

2. Lower voting age 

3. Understand the other fellow 

4. Learn how to involve more peo- 

ple in Citizenship 

. More school teachers should be 
encouraged to participate in poli- 
tics 

. Planning for good citizenship 
must begin in the home; be in- 
troduced in the grades, and con- 
tinue on through college. 

. The general feeling of all groups 
was that we should motivate 
more feeling of citizenship, for 
we do not have as yet a govern- 
ment of the People, by the Peo- 
ple, and for the People. 

. Slogans which one could use in 
the motivation of Citizenship 
are as follows: 

a. We should use Government 
more—abuse it less. 

b. Good citizenship is like the 
measles—it is catching, 
Blessed are the meek in gov- 
ernment and politics for 
they are holding the bag. 

. The tortoise is making pro- 
gress when he has his neck 
out. 

. The world is too smail for 
anything except democracy 


Financing The Junior 
High School Paper 


(Continued from Page 5.) 

Our office staff has helped us tre- 
mendously, so we bought them Va- 
lentines. Good office relations there! 

The cost of printing has truly cata- 
pulted skyward. Ours has gone from 
$100 an issue to $175 since the retire- 
ment of our printer less than a year 
ago. The new firm is very cost con- 
scious and out to make money. where- 
as our old printer was kindly disposed 
to us. How much farther our new man 
will go, we have no way of knowing. 
Although our town has no other 
printer with big enough presses to do 
our paper, there are limits. 

Last year my present business man- 
ager and I made a conscious effort 
to get all the facts on photo offset. 


But after much study we decided tiiat 
for a junior high like ours, no economy 
would be effected and we prefer the 
printed sheet. 

Our photo-engraver has just recent- 
ly reduced his prices. Our photo- 


grapher this year develops and prints 
our films much more cheaply than we 
had been paying a business house. 

At any rate we must keep on the 
alert to decrease costs and increase 
income so that our relations with the 
student government will remain good. 


PSPA Provides Unique Aid 
For Advisers and Staffs 


Helpful hints for new and ex- 
perienced advisers and students of 
school newspapers, magazines, and 
yearbooks are being provided by the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
through a new service—PSP<Aids. 

Throughout each school year, these 
special releases published periodical- 
ly provide a wealth of information on 
a variety of topics which are specific- 
ally designed to help journalism ad- 
visers and school journalists. 

Issues of the PSPAids which have 
been forwarded to the membership in 
the past include “From a Contest 
Judge to the Yearbook Editor” written 
by Gaylene Grieve, “Touchstones for 
School Artists” by June Baskin, ‘“Po- 
lariod Camera Beats the Deadline” by 
Mary A. Dugan, plus a special release 
of PSPA regional organization written 
by William Cochenour, regional chair- 
man for the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association. 

PSPAids slated for publication dur- 
ing the 1960-1961 school year include 
“Mimeographed Publications” by Ro- 
bert Shissler, a special convention re- 
lease entitled “Judging the Publica- 
tion” by Harry Gilbert, and an issue 
on important phases of magazine pub- 
lication by Florence Laubscher. In 
January. Joseph Plank will write a 
helpful and interesting article about 
the audio aspect of journalism by de- 
scribing his weekly school radio show 
the “Red and Black On-the-Air”. This 
unique release will be followed by out- 
standing editorials analyzed by Robert 
Broome. The March, 1960, issue will 
feature “Graphic Arts” by June Ba- 
skin. 

Since the beginning of this new 
service by the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, numerous advisers 
throughout the state have indicated 
that the PSPAids have proved to be 
valuable assets to students and ad- 
visers in the field of journalism. 

For further information about the 
PSPAids, contact B. M. Bossler, Senior 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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JOURNALISM SOLVED PROBLEM 


By GEORGE REINFELD, Assistant Professor of English, 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro, N. J. 


N GLASSBORO State College’s new 

curriculum all freshmen must de- 
monstrate “competence in English me- 
chanics and expression” by successful- 
ly passing a foundational course en- 
titled Fundamentals of Communica- 
tion. But the college permits those 
who have achieved a high level in their 
secondary school English courses and 
who have exhibited special talents in 
English extracurricular fields to chose 
dramatics in lieu of the foundation 
course in communications. 

Many of these outstanding English 
students select a course listed as Jour- 
nalistic Writing. It is this course 
which I should like to describe. It is 
a course largely built around activities, 
in which students truly learn by do- 
ing. The course has four essential 
purposes: to raise to even higher levels 
the students’ abilities in expression 
and mechanics; to provide valuable 
training in all phases of journalism, 
from news writing to page layout; to 
provide valuable backgraund for 
future school newspaper advisers; and 
to develop sklls in writing school pub- 
licity and promotional material. 

A journalism course conducted on a 
lecture basis, with artificially con- 
trived assignments, would leave the 
student with a theoretical knowledge 
of publications work but would fall far 
short of the objectives stated above. In 
an attempt to give the student real and 
practical experiences in news writing 
and newspaper production, a course 
requirement of 100 column inches per 
semester has been set up for each 
budding journalist. What this means 
is that during the course of a semes- 
ter, the student must actually publish 
about 4,000 words of material in pro- 
fessional newspaper or in the col- 
lege publication. 

One of the first assignments in the 
course requires each reporter to write 
a series of feature stories concerning 
the college activities of other students 
from his home town. These stories 
are sent to the local newspapers in- 
volved and are almost invariably pub- 
lished. The student is encouraged to 
build up a contact with his local news- 
paper and to act as a correspondent 
during the school year, feeding out 
news releases concerning the activi- 
ties of hometown college students on 
campus. 

As the journalism course unfolds, 
Students progress to other types of as- 
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signment. Last year two reporters 
originated a historical feature series 
concerning Cape May County. The 
series appeared weekly in the Cape 
May County Times under their by- 
line. When the first Hungarian re- 
fugees arrived at Camp Kilmer in 
November, 1956, Glassboro State 
Teachers College students were the 
first college journalists to enter the 
camp and interview the refugees. One 
member of the class served as a leg 
man for the Philadelphia Bulletin 
phoning in summary accounts of foot- 
ball and baseball games throughout 
South Jeresy. Editorials in the form of 
Letters to the Editor have been print- 
ed in the Camden Courier and other 
papers. Accounts of women’s clufo 
meetings, youth group activities, and 
labor union meetings have been cov- 
ered by class members for local news- 
papers. During a typical school year, 
about 4,000 column inches of material 
are regularly published in New Jersey 
and Philadelphia newspapers. 

Another course requirement provides 
training in actual school newspaper 
production. Although class members 
are not required to join the staff of 
The Glassboro Whit, the campus news- 
paper, they are instructed to attend 
deadline sessions regularly so that 
they may learn to rewrite stories, edit 
copy, write headlines, lay out pages, 
and put together a newspaper. During 
these deadline sessions they work un- 
der the direction of trained page edit- 
ors, who allow them to assist with the 
actual production of the newspaper. 
Further opportunity is offered for 
school journalism experience by two 
other college publications, The Oak, 
the college yearbook, and The Student 
Handbook. 

Students in the course are sometimes 
offered the opportunity to edit a news- 
paper on their own from start to 
finish. When the Glassboro State 
Teachers College Alumni Association 
decided to publish a newsletter, two 
members of the Journalistic Writing 
group were asked to take the respon- 
sibility of editing it. They assembled 
the written material, put it into jour- 
nalistic form, wrote headlines, de- 
signed the layout, and put it to bed. 
Other members of the class produced 
class or club newspapers in ditto form 
on a monthly basis. 

A modification of this course is 
given on the extension level to teach- 


ers who desire to become advisers to 
school publications. The course on 
this level is called Journalistic Writing 
and School Publications. The writing 
required of these students is in the 
nature of publicity for their local dis- 
tricts. The Woodbury Times carried 
a 1600 word article by Mrs. Isabella 
Craig of Verga Junior High School. 
Her story described a progressive egg 
tree which her students have been re- 
constructing at Easter time for a num- 
ber of years and which has grown in 
size to include over 200 hand painted 
eggs. Such events as the completion 
of new buildings, class trips, special 
classrooms projects and other school 
affairs have provided subject matter 
for these teacher-journalists. 


The philosophy behind this course 
is that the student who is trained to 
think in the journalistic process today 
matures into the responsible citizen of 
tomorrow. In order to meet the exact- 
ing standards which the college jour- 
nalism course requires, the student 
must develop the ability to select and 
to weigh the facts and issues which 
confront him as a reporter or editor 
He must evaluate the daily events in 
nis college or school world, assigning 
space where importance warrants 
length and cutting materia! which in 
his judgement does not merit as much 
attention from his readers. The ccllege 
journalism program can offer the real 
life situations which we in education 
maintain are so important to today’s 
teaching. 


AN APOLOGY 


It has been called to the attention 
of this magazine that the article, “The 
Fair Sex” which appeared in the 
January, 1960, issue was not the ori- 
ginal work of the person whose name 
it bore. To the original author and 
the publication in which it appeared, 
due apologies are expressed. 


The Satellite which “Orbits the 
School and Sends the News”, news- 
paper of the new Brogden Junior High, 
Durham, N. C., issued a 6-page special 
ninth grade edition to honor and com- 
memorate the first graduating class 
which was a supplement to the last 
edition of the school year. 


Tide, Long Beach, N. Y., High School 
newspaper, advised by Mrs. Irma Zil- 
lessen, President of the CSPAA, won 
first place in its class in the sixth 
annual high school journalism contest 
conducted by Newsday. Previously, it 
received Medalist from the CSPA. 
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Is Your 


Photography Course 


TOO EXPENSIVE? 


By ROBERT A. STEFFES and C. WILLIAM HORRELL 


N INCREASINGLY common com- 

plaint of students in high school 
and college photography courses is 
that the course is expensive. Just 
what constitutes an expensive course 
depends upon the individual—what he 
is capable of paying and what he ex- 
pects to pay. 

Students in our classes have been 
asked to estimate their expeditures 
in a 2-semester hour college course 
which required about 16 photo assign- 
ments. Rarely has their expenditure 
exceeded an average of about $5. The 
eager beavers may spend up to $10, 
and some get by on less than $5. 

Teachers of a high school course are 
more often seeking ways of reducing 
costs because of the inability of the 
students to pay, and the fact that they 
are not accustomed to paying lab fees. 
Administrators may put pressure on 
the photography instructor to keep his 
costs down. 

Because most schools furnish not 
only the cameras and darkroom equip- 
ment, but also the chemicals, the stu- 
dent’s chief expenditure is for film, 
paper, and flashbulbs. To hold down 
student costs on these items, all of the 
following practices have been found 
helpful at some time or other: 

Probably the most important saving 
can be realized through use of smaller 
size enlarging paper—that is, avoiding 
the 8 x 10 print (or larger) in favor 
of 5 x 7. The following typical prices 
show the great savings possible: 

100 sheets 8 x 10 $9.40 
100 sheets 5 x 7 4.30 
100 sheets 4 x 5 2.60 

The use of smaller paper is also a 
realistic approach to publications 
photography because more and more 
papers and yearbooks are using pic- 
tures actual size. Few pictures would 
be printed as large as 8 x 10, of course. 
Variable contrast enlarging paper pre- 
vents waste caused by an oversupply 
of paper of the wrong contrast grade. 


HE NEXT most common method of 

cutting costs is to use whatever 
system is available to get the supplies 
wholesale, then re-sell them to the 
student. This involves some paper- 
work for the instructor, generally, but 
it has the advantage of insuring that 
all students have their supplies when 
you want them to, and lessens the 
problem of the student who “forgets” 
to buy his supplies and comes to class 
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empty handed, or brings off-brand 
supplies. One college we know of made 
“ILD. Cards” with the students’ pic- 
tures on them, which a local photo 
store would honor with a discount. 

Flashbulbs can be costly single 
items, thus avoiding assignments 
which require many of them is an 
automatic saving. Strobe units made 
available by the school can lower this 
cost, of course. 

Chemical costs can be held down if 
developer and hypo are mixed in large 





Prof. Steffes teaches 
graphy and journalism at the 
Long Beach, Cal., State College, 
and Dy. Horrell is in charge of 
photographic instruction at 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. Together, they have 
authored a combination text and 
laboratory manual, “Introductory 
and Publications Photography”. 
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quantities. Mix up five-gallon batches 
of hypo, print developer, and film de- 
veloper, then divide this quantity into 
one-gallon bottles. The cost of large 
quantities is much less than the equi- 
valent in several packages of smaller 
sizes. For run-of-the-mill processing, 
the instructor may well stick to low- 
cost developers such as D-76 and reg- 
ular hypo mixtures rather than pat- 
ented developers and rapid fixers. The 
use of film developer replenishers is 
another economy move. 

Certain practices in teaching the 
course can hold down costs. For ex- 
ample, the student who has been 
taught to use test strips won’t waste 
as much paper as the one who guesses 
and often misses. The teacher can 
help by making assignments by the 
group so that students can make sev- 
eral assignments on the same roll of 
film. Or he can permit students to 
share equipment and divide a roll of 
film. 


N THOSE prints for which there 

is a possibility that more copies 
will be needed, it is most economical 
to make that extra copy immediately, 
that is, while exposure and prini ma- 
nipulations are still fresh in one’s 
mind. Trying to duplicate a good print 
later will require further testing and 
more paper. 


A saving on 4 x 5 cut film can be 
realized if split backs are furnished for 
the graphic or view camera, enabling 
the student to make two pictures on 
one sheet of film. The roll film back 
for the graphic or view camera is stil] 
another method of getting more pic- 
tures for less money. 


A frequently neglected method of 
getting low cost materials is the pos- 
sible availability of government sur- 
plus paper, which at times can be ob- 
tained at a ridiculously low cost. The 
school’s business manager can usual- 
ly advise the photo teacher whether 
surplus paper is available. A some- 
what similar approach is to ask the 
local photo stores to alert you when 
they have outdated paper at a re- 
duced price. Most instructors would 
agree that within limits. outdated pa- 
per works satisfactorily. 


Last but not least is the economy 
of 35mm film in bulk, for reloading 
Costs can be cut to less than 35 cents 
for a 20-exposure roll, but it must be 
considered that someone has to do the 
re-loading and this is not always a 
convenient practice. 


“Springboards” Are Selling! 
Introduced first at the March Con- 
vention, Springboard to Journalism 
where substantial sales were made, 
the new guide to school journalism 
produced by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association is making 
long strides in its field. During the 
summer, numerous orders were re- 
ceived as a result of summer courses 
in journalism and, since the return of 
the Advisers to their homes, orders 
ranging from 5 to 50 have been re- 
ceived from school departments. 


Review copies were mailed in June 
to the editors of professional educa- 
tional magazines, to the editors of 
publications issued by school press as- 
sociations, and to the state superin- 
tendents of education in each of the 
50 states. One of these agencies is 
featuring the book in its releases to 
newspapers and reviewing it on its 
TV program. Others are calling atten- 
tion to it through their state publica- 
tions. 

The editor of Springboard, Benjamin 
W. Allnutt, is author of Practical 
Yearbook Procedure whose completely 
re-written second edition came out at 
the same time. The first major order 
for copies of that significant text was 
from the U.S. Army’s Dependents’ 
Education Group in Europe. Each staff 
member of the yearbooks issued by 
the several schools under its com- 
mand has a copy—a total of 400! 
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Feature Photos That Sell — 
365 Daily Picture Ideas 
by Edmund C. Arnold 


There are 365 “assignments” for 
proven money-making pictures pre- 
sented in this useful new book by Ed- 
mund C. Arnold, editor of the Linotype 
News and a veteran newspaperman 
and picture editor. Writing as if he 
were the photographer’s own editor, 
Mr. Arnold “assigns” the kind of pic- 
tures he needs, and tells how to go 
about making them. The ideas are 
specially classified by season so that 
the photographer can always shoot 
and submit the right picture at the 
right time. 

In addition to the daily picture ideas 
there are 91 inspiring photographs 
that editors have bought, together 
with helpful pointers on why they are 
successful. The book also has expert 
advise on how the photographer can 
generate and carry out his own pic- 
ture ideas. There are professional tips 
on how to prepare prints to made the 
best use of them every day of the 
year. 

This book is an invaluable guide for 
everyone who wants to sell pictures, 
and a rich storehouse of profitable 
ideas for the freelance photographer. 
It is an invaluable reference for a 
publication staff, particularly for 
yearbook staff. 96 pages, 91 pictures, 
soft cover pocket edition, $1.95. Mor- 
gan & Morgan, Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER FUND OFFERING 
SUMMER 1961 FELLOWSHIPS 


The Newspaper Fund, for the third 
year, is offering fellowships to high 
school teachers who wish to improve 
their professional knowledge of jour- 
nalism. 


The fellowships provide summer 
Study during 1961 for teachers who 
have journalism responsibilities in 
Public, private or parochial high 
Schools. Junior college teachers with 
similar responsibilities may also apply. 

The program is supported by grants 
from The Wall Street Journal. It is 
designed to encourage better teaching 
of journalism, to improve the quality 
of school newspapers and to point out 
career opportunities that are avail- 
able in journalism for talented young 
people. 

Two types of journalism study are 
provided by the grants. One offers a 
full summer’s study at a university of 
the applicant’s choice. The other pro- 
vides specialized seminar training de- 
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signed particularly for the high school 
journalism teacher or school news- 
paper adviser and carries graduate 
credit. 

More than 550 teachers in the 
United States have studied under 
Newspaper Fund Fellowships during 
the last two years. 

Further information and application 
forms for 1961 Fellowships may be ob- 
tained by writing Don Carter, Execu- 
tive Director, The Newspaper Fund, 
Inc., Room 2700, 48 Wall Street, New 
York 5, New York. 


ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1000 or less pupils 
Third Place 


SUSQUENITA TIMES, Susquenita 
School, Duncannon Pa. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
501 - 700 
Medalist 


GRIZZLY, Lassen High School, Susanville, 
Cal. 


High 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1201 or more pupils 
Second Place 


HALSEY HERALD, Halsey Junior High, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


OFFSET LITERARY MAGAZINE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
301 - 500 
First Place 
TROJAN MINSTREL, Senior High School, 
Ambler, Pa. 


OFFSET LITERARY-ART MAGAZINE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
1201 or more pupils 
Medalist 


HORIZONS, Van Wyck Junior High, New 
York, N. Y. 


OFFSET NEWS-MAGAZINE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
751 - 1000 
First Place 


SETON HALL DAYS, Seton Hall 
School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


RATING CHANGES 
PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

1501 - 2500 
Second Place to First 


BRUNSWICK HIGHLIGHTS, High School, 
New Brunswick, N, J. 


High 


a Central High School, Paterson, 
7 * 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1000 or less pupils 
Second Place to Fitst 
BLUE JAY, High School, Seaford, Del. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Second Place to First 


CHAFFEE CHIEL, Chaffee School, Wind- 
sor, Conn. 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1501 - 2509 
Second Place to First 


BILLTOWN BANNER, High School, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


PRACTICAL 
PROCEDURE 
YEARBOOK 


by Benjamin W. Allnutt 


“Financially or artistically. the sugges- 
tions keynote Mr. Allnutt’s core purpose— 
a quality yearbook within a practical 
budget. In eleven delightfully written 
chapters, Practical Yearbook Procedure 
is so filled with ‘inspiration’ that it pro- 
mises to remove the perspiration from 
the old fashioned drudgery of inexpert 
production,” 


CSPAA BULLETIN 


“Every phase of yearbook planning and 
production is thoroughly covered. Excep- 
tionally well written and very effective 
in display. Practical Yearbook Procedure 
teaches by example. In other words, it 
practices what it preaches. Generous uses 
of all types of pictures of superior quality 
and examples of the best copy from out- 
standing modern yearbooks makes it an 
axtremely valuable book to use as a 
teaching tool,” 
SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
CONTENTS 
I. Modern Yearbook Functions 
II. Managing Yearbook Staffs 
Ill. Planning Adequate Finances 
1V. Developing Unifying Plans 
V. Providing Complete Coverage 
VI. Planning Yearbook Display 
VII. Writing Good Copy 
VIII. Choosing Satisfactory Photographs 
IX. Producing the Yearbook 
by Letterpress 
. Producing the Yearbook 
by Lithography 
. Developing Production Efficiency 
8% x 11. 225 pages , 190 Illustrations 
Glossary . Style Guide . Index 


TEXT PRICE — $7.50 


H.G. ROEBUCK and SON, Inc. 


2140 Aisquith Street, 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Publisher 
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Sanford Griffith, foreign correspond- 
ent who has spent the last year in 
Africa, will be the featured speaker 
at the 14th annual high schoo] jour- 
nalism conference October 11 at Be- 
midji State College, Bemidji, Minn. 
The conference is held earlier this year 
to give Advisers and students a head 
start on their year’s work. It is being 
held on a Tuesday so there is no con- 
flict with athletic events; from 8:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. so the delegates can be 
home for evening dinner; no registra- 
tion fee, so one may bring his lunch 
or eat in the College cafeteria. Topics 
for an editorial contest will be for- 
warded with registration forms so 
entrants “may do a little thinking” on 
the subject. Everything seems to have 
been anticipated and every effort 
made to cause as little inconvenience 
as possible. 


The first year of the Indiana Col- 
legiate Press Association came to an 
end with a May Convention at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, with 
161 delegates from 32 Indiana colleges 
and universities in attendance. The 
1961 Convention will be held at Frank- 
lin College, Franklin, Ind., and the 
colleges have been advised to “work 
a few dollars in the budget of your 
publication to help finance delegates”’. 
Menwhile, their newsy Newsletter 
holds the organization together. 


Oregon’s 34th annual High School 
Press Conference will be held on the 
7th and 8th of October at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, with an ex- 
pected attendance of some 800 Ad- 
visers and editors. George Fenneman, 
one of radio and TV’s most popular 
performers, will be the featured 
speaker. The Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association is fostering a state- 
wide competition among the editors 
of the school papers—each must sub- 
mit two news stories and a feature 
story or an editorial—for an all-ex- 
pense trip to the Ford Motor Nation- 
al Teen-Age Press Conference in Dear- 
born, Oct. 13-14. Two Portland editors 
will be taken care of by the Oregonian 
and Oregon Journal. And Benjamin 
Allnutt’s Practical Yearbook Procedure 
received a full page and highly com- 
plimentary review in the current OSP 
Bulletin. 


The Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, without reservation, the best 
and most active of any elementary 
press group in the country, observed 
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With The Press Associations... 


its Silver Anniversary on May 21 in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel with a lunch- 
eon and Workshop. During the 25 
years of its existence, this Associa- 
tion has done much to stimulate in- 
terest in the publications, to arouse 
enthusiasm among the elementary 
teachers and students, and to give the 
papers status in the school and com- 
munity. The results speak for them- 
selves. Miss Marcella T. Rochefort, 
Principal of the Wildwood School, was 
the main speaker. Of the thirteen 
workshop sessions, ten were devoted 
to the basic principles of writing, pub- 
lishing and financing, and three dealt 
with the technical phases of repro- 
duction and sources of journalistic 
aids. Of the ten on writing and related 
fields, seven were published in an an- 
niversary brochure. In themselves, 
they constitute a practical workshop 
or course of instruction of inestimable 
value to new or experienced Advisers 
and to the students. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Swartz, Lowell School, President of 
the EPA, reported on the 1960 CSPA 
Convention, named the Chicago Ele- 
mentary School papers receiving 
awards, and announced the presenta- 
tion of a Gold Key to Mrs. LaVerne 
Owsley, a former Chicago publications 
Adviser, now living in California. We 
are indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb 
Sheffield, formerly of Kozminski 
School, for this report. 


Of the 102 high school journal- 
ists attending the 8th annual sum- 
mer Journalism Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 90 a ttended 
through school or newspaper scholar- 
ships, eight Michigan newspapers hav- 
ing provided grants. Background in 
photography, layout, business man- 
agement and newspaper and yearbook 
production are given in each of three 
12-day sessions. The 70-hour courses 
equal a semester of high school study 
so students who had had a high school 
journalism course come out of the 
Workshop with an added semester of 
training, according to Prof. John V. 
Field, coordnator of the program and 
Director of the Michigan Interscholas- 
tic Press Association. Prof. Wesley H. 
Maurer, Chairman of the Dept. of 
Journalism, directs the program. 


Another MIPA, this one at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., 
reports that a record of 143 publica- 
tion-members has been achieved com- 
pared with 134 a year ago. Also 65 
schools submitted their newspapers for 


Coming Events 


1 Oct.—Western Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, Wilkinsburg, High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

1 Oct.—36th Annual Convention, 
South Dakota School Press Asso- 
ciation, State College, Brookings. 


7-8 Oct.—Oregon High School Press 
Conference, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


11 Oct.—14th annual high school jour- 
nalism Conference, State College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

14-15 Oct.—20th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New Yortk, N. Y. 


14-15 Oct.—Annual Convention, Em- 
pire State Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
m, we 


21-22 Oct.—Annua!l Convention, Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, 
Reading High School, Reading. 

28-29 Oct.—39th Annual Convention, 
Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion, Franklin College, Franklin. 

11-12 Nov.—Anuual Convention, Mis- 
souri Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia. 

1961. 

24-25 Feb—All-Coast Press Clinic, 
University of Washington campus, 
Seattle. 

9-11 March—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


evaluation in the annual Contest com- 
pared with 56 in 1959. Last Novem- 
ber, over 300 students and Advisers 
attended the annual convention and 
more are expected at the Nov. 11-12 
meeting this year. 


Sally Ritchie, editor-in-chief of Brook 
‘n’ Breck, newspaper of Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky,, was granted an 
award for “a distinguished example 
of outstanding journalism during 1959 
by any student engaged in secondary- 
school journalism” by the Louisville 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi in a competition open to all sec- 
ondary schooi students in Kentucky 
and southern Indiana and for the 
first time that any awards had been 
made to such students. Miss Ritchie 
lead her delegation to the 1960 CSPA 
Convention. 
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The March of Books . 


SPRINGBOARDS TO JOURNALISM 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


SPRINGBOARD TO JOURNALISM. 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt, New 
York: Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association. 88 pp. 

Springboard to JOurnadlism is a 
dynamic book. It is sound in principle 
It is effective in application. It is an 
exemplification of the principle it sup- 
ports for it pre- 
sents lively copy { 
bolstered by vi- 
sual appeal. 

The Study 
Guide Commit- 
tee is an all-star 
cast of oustand- 
ing advisers. 
Each is know for 
quality perform- 
ance for excel- 
lence in achieve- 
ment. Their 
joint product reflects their 
their ability, their experience. 


This compact book consists of eleven 
units, a bibliography, and appendix. 
Each unit is carefully prepared. Most 
of them have an introduction, sug- 
gestions to the teacher, an outline of 
the subject matter., and suggested 
subject matter. 

The new teacher or new adviser will 
find this book a great asset. The 
veteran will count it a valued refer- 
ence. The good high school journalist 
can refer to it with confidence in its 
authority. 


To be sure, space is limited. There’s 
always more that can be said on any 
unit. Perhaps a different emphasis 
may be considered. Even so, such a 
book has been needed. Those who pro- 
duced certainly are to be commended. 


Without doubt, our new generation 
should understand journalism—in its 
broad sense. It should know how to 
use mass media. It should under- 
Stand the vital role of communication 
in a free society. 

To the editor and his Study Guide 
Committee—a Medalist Rating. 





DR. CAMPELL 


insight, 


PRACTICAL YEARBOOK PROCED- 
URE. By Benjamin W. Allnutt. Balti- 
more: H. G. Roebuck and Son. 228 pp. 
$7.50. 

When the first edition of Practical 
Yearbook Procedure was published in 
1951. it immediately was recognized as 
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an outstanding contribution to high 
school yearbook staffs. 


Yet the second edition is much bet- 
ter. As the author report, “all areas 
of content have been strengthened and 
enlarged; the scope of the book has 
been broadened to include all phases 
of yearbook publishing. 


“Chapter on publishin the book by 
letterpress and by offset have been 
added. Basic principles of layout and 
design, typography, copy writing and 
editing—principles which do not 
change—have been stressed. 


Both NSPA and CSPA have coope- 
rated with the author, an expert in 
his own right in this field. The style 
guide an glossary add to the merit 
of the 11-chapter book. 

The book is based on the best 
principles of student publications. It 
is effectily illustrated by photographs 
form superior yearbooks. The staff 
that applies its principles effectively 
should produce a yearbook with a top 
rating. 


YEARBOOK LAYOUT. By C. J. Med- 
lin Ames: Iowa State University Press. 
132 pp. $3.95. 


Frequently the difference between 
a mediocre and superior yearbook is 
layout. Editors and advisers some- 
times are baffled in their effort to 
prepare good yearbook layouts, 
Thanks to Professor Medlin, they need 
not be baffled now. 


Without doubt, Professor Medlin of 
Kansas State University is one of the 
nation’s top authorities on yearbooks. 
As an adviser he helped to produce 
twenty-four editions that won “All- 
American” honors. He has helped 
many advisers, too. 

In this book which supplements his 
Yearbook Editing and Management, 
he presents examples of excellent lay- 
out from yearbooks of twenty-eight 
high schools and nineteen colleges and 
universities. There are one hundred- 
twenty one illustrations. 


The book has eight chapters: how to 
prepare good yearbook layouts, how to 
show academic activities, how to make 
class layouts functional, how to in- 
sure uniformity by organizations and 
activities, how to get variety in sports 
section, how to make feature pages the 


high spots, how to plan harmonious 
opening and division pages, how to 
handle special layout problems. 
Professor Medlin’s book should be 
an invaluable asset to yearbook staffs. 
First, his instructions are clear and 
thorough. Second, the examples are 
well-chosen. Every yearbook staff 
should read copy of Yearbook Layout. 


THE PROFESSIONAL JORNALIST. 
By John Hohenberg. New York: Holt. 
423 pp. $5.50. 

It is somewhat unusual for one pub- 
lishing firm to publish three separate 
textbooks on the same subject within 
a few years. Yet Henry Holt and 
Company has produced basic report- 
ing textbooks by Professors Brown, 
Charnley, and Hohenberg. 


Veteran newspaperman Hohenberg 
divides his texbook into four parts 
with five to eight chapters on each: 
basic practice in journalism, the writer 
as a journalist, principles of report- 
ing, and interpretive journalism. 


What does a beginner in reporting 
need to know? Textbook authors an- 
swer this question by the emphasis 
they give different topics. For ex- 
ample reporting in this textbook 
means newspaper or press association 
reporting. 

Professor Hohenberg devotes twenty- 
three pages to “The Big Story: Wash- 
ington, the UN, the World” which few 
beginners cover. He gives sixteen pages 
to a chapter covering news of science, 
economics, education, religion, culture, 
and sports. The term “agriculture” 
does not appear in the index. 

Professor Hohenberg’s textbook is 
lucid, readable, authoritative. De- 
signed for big city rather than small 
town newspaper reporting, it is none- 
theless a noteworthy addition to the 
literature on newspaper reporting. 


EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING. 
By Clarence A. Schoenfeld. New 
York: Harpers. 429 pp. $4.50. 


More books probably have been writ- 
ten on feature and article writing than 
any other subject taught in schools 
of journalism. Both Harrington and 
Bleyer wrote effectively on this sub- 
ject in the early days. More recently 
Bird, Reddick, Patterson, and Steigle- 
man have written useful and sound 
books in this field. 

Professor Schoenfeld has written 
his book as a “teachable textbook, a 
basic or supplementary reference, and 
a practical handbook. It achieves all 
three goals. It‘s readable. It’s practi- 
cal. It’s stimulating. It will not do for 
the would-be writer what he must do 
for himself—write, write, write. 
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This book covers the typical topics 
—marketing, work methods, titles, be- 
ginnings and endings. readability, 
style, illustrations, and so on. He pre- 
sents good exemples. Well-organized, 
this book will provide keen competi- 
tion for other textbook in the fascin- 
ating field of feature writing. 


THE LITERATURE OF JOUR- 
NALISM. Compiled by Warren C. 
Price. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 489 pp. $10. 

Professor Warren C. Price, a news- 
paperman, has compiled a monument- 
al bibligraphy covering some of the 
major mass media and kindred fields 
of advertising and public relations. 
The 3100 entries are arranged in 31 
categories. The books are annotated. 
A book of this scope must be selective, 
not complete. Inevitably few inac- 
curacies occur. Some may quarrel 
with the plan of organization, ques- 
tion the inclusion or omission of a 
book, or dispute an annotation. 

Despite such trivial complaints, 
there is no dobut that this is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable book. About 1970 
it should be followed by a book en- 
titled Literature of Journalism, 1958- 
1970. As the literature of mass media 
grows, the newsman and scholar alike 
will find this and similar books a rich 
resource. 


MODERN AMERICAN JOURNAL- 
ISM. By Sideny Kobre. Tallahassee: 
Florida State University Institute of 
Media Research. 374 pp. 


Newspaperman Sidney Kobre has 
written his seventh book on journal- 
ism. Herein he interprets the history 
of the American press since 1900. 
Probably no other book is so compre- 
hensive in its analysis of twentieth 
century journalism. 

An outstanding teacher as well as 
researcher, Dr. Kobre has taught at 
Florida State University since 1949. A 
former reporter, editorial writer, col- 
umnist, managing editor, and editor, 
he understands the newspaper’s role. 

Dr. Kobre opens a chapter on jour- 
nalism in the age of mass production. 
The next nine chapters are concerned 
with growth in different regions. Then 
he discusses news coverage of World 
II. 


He devotes specific chapters to press 
associations, electronic mass media, 
magazines, organizations and unions, 
and journalism education. He has 
compressed in limited space most of 
the more relevant details of this 
epoch. 


Produced by offset, the book in 
physical appearance has less appeal 
than many letter-press books, yet it 
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is well-illustrated. All in all, it is an 
excellent addition to the books about 
journalism. 


A TEACHER SPEAKS. By Philip 
Marson New York: McKay 230 pp. 
$3.95. 


The teacher in America has an un- 
usual role; he is thrilled by the chal- 
lenge he faces. He is frustrated by the 
obstacles he encounters. Sometimes 
he is overwhelmed by the opposition 
he faces—opposition to his concept of 
education. 


Such a teacher was Philip Marson 
(former Adviser, Register; Gold Key 
1956). His book is a personal history 
of his life in the classroom—especial- 
ly at Boston Latin School. It is more. 
It is an attack on those forces he be- 
lieves are weakening American educa- 
tion. 

Is he right? His sincere account will 
touch many hearts, appeal to sober- 
thinking parents. Perhaps the writer 
does not see the whole of education, 
but, then, few special pleaders do— 
even in education. 


THE JUNIOR ILLUSTRATED EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS. Edited by 
Willard Mullin and Herbert Kamm. 
Indianopolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 384 pp. 
$3.95. 


Teen-agers delight in sports. News 
media present the day-to-day story of 
sports in action, but they cannot tell 
the history of sports of the past. The 
big names—players and coaches; the 
big events—World Series, Bowl, and so 
on; the big statistics—scores, averages, 
and the like; all these—with pictures 
make the new encyclopedia an ideal 
and exciting source of information. 

What a reservoir of facts is here— 
about baseball, golf, track and field, 
ice hockey, tennis, basketball, boxing 
and football. Colorful yet concise, 
this authoritative source is just what 
the boy or girl interested in sports 
wants. It also should be a positive 
asset to the library—staff, school or 
public—for there will always be a de- 
mand for historic data on the drama 
of sports. 


BEST SPORTS STORIES 1960. Edit- 
ed by Irving T. Mehre and Edward 
Ehre. New York: Dutton. 336 pp. $3.95. 

Here it is—the sixteenth in annual 
anthologies of sports stories. It con- 
sists of the best sports stories in news- 
papers and magazines. “For the re- 
cord” lists the champions of 1959. 
Finally there are thirty excellent 
sports photographs. 

The best news coverage story was 
written by Dick Young of the New 


York Daily News. It was about the 
baseball game in which the Dodgers 
clinched the National League pennant 
—‘“a victory acclaimed in Los Angeles, 
mourned in Milwaukee, and cursed in 
Brooklyn.” 

Major topics are: The World Series, 
baseball, football, boxing, racing, golf, 
tennis, hockey, basketball, outdoors, 
sailing, auto racing, skiing, and gen- 
eral. No sports enthusiast will want to 
be without this useful and exciting 
book. 


BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1959. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown. $2.95. 


BEST CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 
1959. Edited by Lawrence Lariar and 
Ben Roth. New York: Crown. $2.95. 


For eighteen years these collections 
of the best cartoons have tickled 
America’s funny bone. They have 
made Americans laugh out loud— 
sometimes with a delicate chuckle, 
sometimes with a loud guffaw. And 
there have been times when we need- 
ed hilarity. 

The twin book likewise is at times 
subtle, at times lusty. Techniques are 
more varied because SO many coun- 
tries are represented. In each in- 
stance the outstanding cartoonists at 
their best reach a wide audience 
through these companion books. 

Perhaps these collections of cartoons 
should be provided for statesmen at 
summit conferences. Men who can 
laugh together seldom can fear or hate 
each other so much they want to blow 
up the world. Let them blow off with 
a few laughs long and loud instead. 


COMMUNICATION FROM STONE 
AGE TO SPACE AGE. By Harry Ed- 
ward Neal. New York; Messner. 192 
pp. $3.50. 

This book obviously is about com- 
munication, its past, its present, its 
future. It is written for boys and girls 
of high school age. Wide in scope, it 
necessarily must be limited in depth. 

The author takes a quick look at the 
origin of language, writing instru- 
ments, equipment used by mass media, 
even parapsychology. The book is 
readable and instructive. It should be 
popular with teenagers. 


NEWS AROUND THE CLOCK. By 
Phil Ault. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
i79 pp. $2.75. 

Newspapermen Ault provides a quick 
look at the AP and UPI and kindred 
news gathering agencies in this thir- 
teen chapter book for boys and girls. 
It is a lively book, accurate too. Many 
books have told how a newspaper 
works, very few about collective news 
gathering. 
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FIRST WOMAN “DITOR. By Olive 
Burt. New York: Messner. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 


Sara Hale is one of the great wo- 
men of America. In 1827 she edited 
the first magazine for women. She 
wrote her last editorial for Godey’s 
Lady’s Book in 1877 for which she 
worked forty-eight years as editor! 

The author gives a sympathetic pic- 
ture of the famous editor. Mrs. Hale, 
a successful wife and mother, a re- 
cognized poet and novelist, was an 
astute and courageous editor who 
made a significant impact on public 
opinion. 

This readable book will appeal to 
teenagers, especiaily high school girls. 
They will find in Sarah Hale a 
champion of women’s rights. Few 
American women of her era approach 
her in the scope of their constructive 
efforts for society. 


MEN IN THE NEWS: 2. Edited by 
Robert H. Phelps. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. 320 pp. $5.95. 

This authoritative source book con- 
sists of biographical sketches from the 
New York Times. The content is ar- 
ranged alphabetically. The content is 
accurate and authoritative, original 
and appropriate, concise and inform- 
ative. It is an excellent reference for 
a home or school in which there is a 
deep interest in contemporary affairs. 


ONE DAY IN THE WORLD'S PRESS. 
Edited by Wilbur Schramm. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 138 
pp. $6.95. 

This book presents fourteen great 
newspapers on a day of crisis, Novem- 
ber 2, 1956. Wilbur Schram comments 
on the translation and facsimile re- 
productions. It is unique in purpose, 
content and treatment. 

We live in an area in which we need 
to know how to use and understand 
our newspapers. But we also need to 
realize that newspapers in nations 
may not present news as we under- 
Stand the term. Evidence is obvious 
here. 

The summary with statistics is ef- 
fective because it is interpreted in 
light of the crises in Hungary and 
Egypt at the time. There is lesson to 
be learned from this study—and many 
of us need to learn it. 


PRESS COVERAGE OF THE 1958 
STATE ELECTIONS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA--A MEASUREMENT OF PER- 
FORMANCE. By James Markham. 
University Park: Graduate Studies 
and Research. 81 pp. 

Do newspapers report political news 
objectively? Some do, some don’t. In 
this study Dr. Markham reports “no 
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significant difference in the treatment 
of the two political parties and their 
candidates” in Pennsylvania news- 
papers. 

This conclusion is based on a study 
of statements, issues, headlines, il- 
lustrations, front page statements and 
front page headlines. The reference 
lists overlook an important study by 
Dr. Sidney Kobre. 


NEWS-PAGE CONTENT OF TWELVE 
METROPOLITAN DAILIES. By Dr. 
Paul J. Deutschmann. New York: 
Scripps-Howard Research. 156 pp. 

Systematic study of news content 
seven New York metropolitan city 
dailies, three Cleveland dailies, and 
two Cincinnati dailies reveals that the 
distribution of space for news on per- 
centage basis was as follows in March, 
1959; economic, business, and travel, 
24.4; war, defense and diplomacy, 20.0; 
government and politics, 19.6; popular 
amusements, 19.5; general human in- 
terest, 19.0; crime, 14.8; education, 
classic arts, 13.6; health and wlfare, 
9.7; accidents and disasters, 7.0; public 
moral problems, 6.7; science and in- 
vention, 3.2. 

Dr. Deutschman has conducted a 
very careful study which is worthy 
of study by friendly and unfriendly 
critics of the press. It is a compre- 
hensive study with many ramifica- 
tions worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion. 


THE THIRD CURRICULUM. By 
Robert W. Frederick. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 454 pp. 

Several excellent books have been 
written on “co” or “extra” or “semi” 
curricular activities. Professor Fred- 
erick has written a book that covers 
some aspects thoroughly. Yet it falls 
short of being excellent. 

Take four important related or al- 
lied activities—music, dramatics, pub- 
lications, and sports. The administra- 
tor or teacher interested in these 
activities—their value, their scope, 
their problems—finds scant aid in this 
book if any. 

To be sure, the section on managing 
has merit as do other sections but the 
omission of some of the major activi- 
ties—except from casual reference, 
outlines, and like—leaves this book 
incomplete as a reference an a text- 
book. 


WRITING IN AMERICA. Edited by 
John Fischer and Robert W. Silvers. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 178 pp. $1.45. 

Is there an American literary scene? 
The mass media—especially TV and 
film—present so little that is literary 
that some say literature is dead in 


America. They find little of it in 
comic books and pulp magazines and 
even in popular mass magazines. 


Well, the thirteen writers have their 
answers. Their articles first appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine in 1959 in a spe- 
cial supplement. So cogent, so stimu- 
lating, so significant were they that 
they deserve wider reading in a per- 
manent publication. 


Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kan., held its first Journalism 
Workshop this past summer. The 
newspaper section was directed by 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, head of the jour- 
nalism department, and the yearbook 
work was directed by Prof. C. J. Med- 
lin, author of two books in that field 
and referred to as the “Grand Pan- 
jandrum” of yearbook editing. Out 
of it came the Wildcat, ‘“‘a yearbook’s 
yearbook” of a week’s activities. It is 
“a memory book, a complete history 
of the 1960 Workshop, a training de- 
vice for those who helped with it, and 
a good-will envoy for Kansas State 
University”. The sponsors “ask espe- 
cially that the critical reader bear this 
in mind: this is not THE way to do 
things, it is A way—at the same time, 
it is a tested way”. Without doubt, 
and due to the experience of the spon- 
sors, this is a brief and admirable 
guide as to what a yearbook should 
be and a goal for summer workshops 
that may take a long time to match. 


Another record for the summer was 
the 1442 students from 353 schools in 
11 states at the 15th Annual Workshop 
on High School Publications at the 
School of Journalism, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, June 19-25, under the di- 
rection of Prof. L. J. Hortin. This be- 
gan in 1946 with an attendance of 50 
and because it has met all expecta- 
tions on the part of students and Ad- 
visers as to curriculum, setting, un- 
derstanding of the problems and in- 
terests of youthful participants, and 
the practical application of what has 
been learned to a school situation, it 
has reached its present eminence. 
This is a personal tribute to Prof. 
Hortin and his carefully selected staff 
of 40 instructors. 


Copies of some newspapers reach 
the CSPA office—even the same edi- 
tion—printed on two different kinds 
of paper. One is newsprint; the other, 
glossy. Copies of some dailies are run 
off the same one, the better grade of 
paper for binding, library or reference 
sources. For the CSPA Contest, the 
paper that gets into the hands of 
the students is what is wanted. 
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National Library Week, “For a Bet- 
ter-Read, Better-Informed America”, 
sponsored by the National Library As- 
sociation, will be observed April 16- 
22, 1961. This offers a chance for 
some work in the schools and com- 
munity on a topic of interest to every- 
one. 

Albert Kovner, Chairman of the 
CSPA’s Junior High School Division, 
formerly with the Isaac E. Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., is now with the Bronxville, N. Y, 
school system. 

The Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, a department of the Nation- 
al Education Association, made a 
special request for a copy of the 
address delivered by Sir Hugh Stott 
Taylor, President of the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion, at the March, 1960, Convention. 
His proposal for a cultural Marshall 
Plan evoked much interest in acade- 
mic and journalistic circles. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism has issued a list 
of the schools and departaments 
of journalism, 46 in number, ac- 
credited for 1960, together with their 
fields of major strength Choosing 
a Career in Journalism”, a voca- 
tional guide for those interested 
in the profession, is available at 35c 
a copy from the ACEJ at Ernie Pyle 
Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 


“Strengthen the Schools of the 60’s” 
is the slogan for American Education 
Week, November 6-12, 1960. 


The New Jersey Secondary Schoo! 
Teachers’ Association devoted its 1959 
Yearbook to Co-Curricular Activities. 
In the publications section, the papers 
and Advisers are urged strongly to 
participate in the activities of their 
local groups and to affiliate with the 
national organizations. “Every high 
school publication staff that is in- 
terested in doing a good job ,and a 
professional one, should belong to 
one of th press associations, univer- 
sity, regional, or national that have 
done so much toward raising jour- 
nalistic standards for school publica- 
tions”, states the Yearbook. 


In “Lubbock Journalism Classes 
Give Experience in Reporting’, Mary 
C. Wilson, Hutchinson Junior High in 
that Texas city tells how her students 
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News and Notes... 


handle assignment for the Teen-Age 
Page in the Lubbook Avalanche Jour- 
nal in the May, 1960, Student Activi- 
ties magazine. Suggestions for boost- 
ing the newspaper and magazine in an 
assembly program are also made 
Stressing that “the very fact that a 
student must contribute to the pub- 
lications in order for them to exist 
makes them a school business and 
each student a part owner”. A nice 
point! 

Five new scholarships will be awarded 
for the school year begining in Sep- 
tember, 1961, by the National Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund of the Education 
Trust Fund of the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry for stu- 
dents preparing for careers as print- 
ing executives, printing engineers, or 
printing teachers. Prelimianry Scho- 
larship Aptitude Tests (PSAT) must 
be taken on Oct. 18 or 22 in the schools 
of the applicants and formal applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the 
Education Council on Nov. 15, 1960. 
Circulars may be obtained from the 
Council at 5728 Conn. Ave., N. W., 
Washington 16, D.C., or through the in- 
dividual school’s graphic arts teacher. 
This September, 28 students entered 
college with awards of up to $1000 
each and this past summer, 13 graphic 
arts and printing teachers held sum- 
mer school scholarships under the 
Council. 


National Newspaper week will be ob- 
served Oct. 15-21 with the theme Your 
Newspaper—Freedom’s Guardian”. In- 
formation and instructions for the 
2lst observance may be had from the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Science Talent Search urges an 
early decision on its 20th annual pro- 
ject the winners of which will share in 
the Westinghouse Scholarships and 
awards and recommendation for ad- 
mission and support in colleges. See 
your science teacher for full details. 

James Chancellor Leonhart, jour- 
nalism teacher and director of pub- 
lications at the Baltimore Ctiy Col- 
lege, Baltimore,Md., has retired from 
teaching after 33 years. Mr. Leonhart 
received the CSPA Gold Key in 199U. 
Author of One Hundred Years of the 
Baltimore City College, an illustrated 
history, Mr. Leonhart currently is 
writing The Fabulous Octogenarian, 


the biography of Courtney W. Sh-op- 
shire, M. D., founder and first presi- 
dent of Civitan International 40 years 
ago in Birmingham, Ala. The book 
is scheduled for late fall delivery. Mr. 
Leonhart is president of Redwood 
House, Inc., (publishing), 217 E. Red- 
wood Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


The Camp Fire Girls, to which many 
of the school editors belong, will! be 
honored on its fifteenth anniversary 
with a commemorative postage stamp 
featuring its insignia. It will be first 
placed on sale in New York on Noy- 
ember 1, 1960, to coincide with the 
Golden Jubilee Convention of the or- 
ganization to be held in New York at 
that time. 

“Men who read more achieve more” 
is the theme of a new campaign ap- 
pearing in Reader’s Digest and Fortune 
sponsored by the International Paper 
Co. Brief and illustrated, free copies 
of a brochure may be had by writing 
the Education Dept. Int’l Paper Co. 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Kay Cavanaugh, McGuiness High, 
and Philip Erdberg, Harding High, 
won three-month summer copy mes- 
senger jobs with the Daily Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma City Times in a city- 
wide feature writing contest. Both 
had served as high school city cor- 
respondents for the Times; both hope 
to prepare for careers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Navy has announced its 
fifteenth annual examination for the 
selection of 1600 high school seniors 
and graduates for enrollment in 
fifty-two colleges and universities as 
Midshipmen in the Regular Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Program. Ap- 
plicants must be 17 years of age and 
not 21 or over as of July 1, 1960. 
Tuition, fees and books will be paid by 
the Navy in adition to $50 per month 
for a four year period. Applications 
must be received on or before Nov. 18 
and the mental examination will be 
given on Dec. 10. 

Marie Mulgannon, Adviser, Franklin 
Citizen, Franklin School, Hempstead, 
N. Y., and member of the executive 
committee of the Elementary School 
Division, spent the summer touring 
Europe. 

The graduation issue of The Tattler, 
newspaper of the H. V. Cooper High 
School, Vicksburg, Miss., a 32-page 
tabloid sized publication, was issued 
as a part of the Vicksburg Evening 
Post. 
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ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 





















an addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
better publications. 














There’s no excuse for errors in spelling, 







punctuation capitalization, titles, terms, 
for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 


ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


construction of leads or the technicalities 
of news writing if each staff member has 
a copy of this vest-pocket guide to 





standard writing for school publications. included is the background of advertising and 


public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
what it provides in careers 
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LONG AWAITED... ....A NEW PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 


(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters: This is 
a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 


I. Principles and Objectives of School Publica- VII. Interviewing 
tions VIII. Learning to Copyread 
II. Writing the News Story IX. Makeup 


X. Advertising 


III. 
Ween Sip See XI. A Public Relations Blueprint 
IV. Writing the Feature Story XII. Bibliography 
V. Writing the Sports Story XIII. Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 
VI. Writing the Headline Writing 


‘‘o CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


To Participate in the 


20th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


OCTOBER 14-15, 1960 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the year- 
book, as a record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures 
involved in the planning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start 
with the preliminary steps, the general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustra- 
tions, scheduling, production, financing and distribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in 
Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be 
held on Friday, October 14, at 12:30 P.M. in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Broadway at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday, October 14, at 1:30 — 2:30 — 3:30 
P.M. and Saturday, October 15, at 9:30 A.M. 
Topics and places of meetings will be announced 
in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 15, at 
9:30 A.M., for both Advisers and staff members. 
Delegates are advised to bring their 1960 books 
for use af the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, 
October 15, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding author- 


ity on a subject related to the Yearbook or 
pictorial journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $8.00, including the luncheon. 
Delegates should register in advance on the of- 
ficial Form. 


Advance Registration: The official Form should 
be filled in and mailed with an attached check 
to the CSPA on or before October 7. Badges 
and luncheon tickets will be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Registration Desk, Low Library Rotunda, pend- 
ing arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection 
of the top-ranking books in the Low Library 
Rotunda during the Conference. The 1960 award 
list will be posted in the Rotunda on Friday, 
October 14. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











